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British Eloquence.* 


Tue appearance of a new edition has given us an opportunity which 
we cannot let pass, of expressing the debt of thanks we owe to the 
Editor, for this valuable collection of the speeches of eminent British 
Orators. Scattered through a large number of volumes, and concealed 
beneath a vast amount of worthless rubbish, they have been within our 
reach hitherto, only at great trouble and expense. They embrace only 
the highest efforts, and are gleaned with that care and taste upon which 
we have always been led to rely. 

The work has a great historical interest, aside from its value in a lite- 
rary point of view, and we know of scarcely any from which we could 
obtain so full a history of England during the last two hundred years. It 
affords us a better account than we could glean from any statistics, and 
a clearer insight than we could gain from the labors of the story-telling 
annalist. Modes of thought and speculation, the opinions of parties, and 
prevailing ideas of the times, are all reflected here. Dry detailing his- 


* British Eloquence, embracing the best Speeches of the most eminent Ora- 
tors. Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854. 
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tory may hold up to view the skeleton, but this will show us the 
beating heart and the working intellect ; the life and spirit of the nation. 

It has been a matter of surprise to us, that so few speeches are furn- 
ished from the time of the Commonwealth, and the immediately preceding 
years. There was certainly no lack of gifted and eloquent men at that 
period in England. No event in a nation’s history is so fruitful in great 
men asa revolution. It is then that the latent energies of a people 
are developed and their hidden strength revealed. Between ideas, there 
is a strong conflict; and between opinions, a bitter wrestling. It was in 
the wild storm of revolution that Mirabeau, the greatest of French orators, 
appeared upon the stage, swaying the maddened populace, by the magic 
eloquence of his own imperial mind. In our own long struggle, the 
spirit of liberty unsealed the lips of an Adams, a Henry, an Otis, and a 
Hamilton. It was in the period to which we referred, that John Milton, 
the pride and glory of poetry, wrote and toiled for liberty. Then were 
heard in Parliament the speeches of Cromwell, rough, effective, and im- 
posing, like his own great deeds; and such a critic as Carlyle has placed 
them among the most eloquent in our language. There were the noble 
and beautiful defenses of freedom from Eliot and St. John and Pym: 
there were the fiery invectives and glowing phillipics of Hampden and 
Vane: there was the touching and saddened pathos of Strafford. In- 
deed, to scarcely no other period would we look for speeches so numerous 
and so eloquent. Alone they would furnish material for a volume of 
the highest value. 

If some of this matter had occupied the place given to the Letters of 
Junius, it would have been much more acceptable to most. Indeed, we 
cannot see the propriety of placing these in a collection of speeches at 
all. Their merit is undoubtedly very great, but as specimens of rheto- 
ric, there are other productions which seem to us far superior, and which 
have as good a claim as thgse. Such are the writings of Sir Thomas 
Browne,—passages of which are unsurpassed for bold and lofty eloquence. 
Such too especially, are the prose works of Milton, whose words seem 
to move with all the rythmic pomp and stately swell of his own organ 
music. And to these we might add Raleigh and Sidney, and De Quin- 
cey. 

Tho notes and introductions form the most valuable accession to the 
volume, and give the reader an acquaintance with references and allu- 
sions, which only the most complete knowledge of history could supply. 
They are written with great care, and if any fault can be found with 
them, it is in their too great frequency, so that they are sometimes use- 
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less; or their precision, which is sometimes almost painful. For in- 
stance, there are references at the bottom of the page giving translations 
of the most trite Latin quotations, and telling where passages of Mi ton 
and Shakspeare, which are in everybodies’ mouth, may be found. So 
too, the notes along the margin, while they give only what is contained 
in the introduction, break the current of the reader’s thoughts, and take 
away from that suggestioness which is one of the highest charms of any 
reading. 

The field over which the Editor passes, is a broad one, and one on 
which mind has won some of its noblest victories. In no department 
of human effort, has England gained so high a position among modern 
nations, certainly, as in this. It is without parallel; we might almost 
say without comparison. If we consider the political wisdom of Burke, 
the brilliant spirit of Sheridan, the penetrating argument of Fox, the 
tremendous force of Brougham, the majestic and sweeping power of 
Chatham ; we cannot fail to concede this claim. It may be owing in a 
great degree to the high position which England has occupied. By her 
condition, her power and her foreign relations, she has been made a 
prominent actor in all the most exciting scenes of modern times. In 
the great conflicts of ideas and principles, which have followed the Re- 
formation, she has ever been in the foremost rank. Vast crises and des- 
perate political emergencies have arisen to task the ability of her lead- 
ers, and inspire the spirits of her people. They have drawn all the in- 
tellectual strength of the nation to their support. They called Burke 
from his philosophy, and Fox from his classics, and Sheridan from his 
poetry. Through all her history ample occasions have presented them- 
selves for the display, nay, for the necessity of eloquence. 

The chief characteristic of these speeches is their strong practical na- 
ture, and their powerful appeals to the reason and judgment, rather 
than the passions and imagination. It is owing, we think, greatly to 
the fact, that they were delivered not before a popular audience, but be- 
fore a body embracing the gathered learning and wisdom of the nation : 
an audience not easily carried away by sympathy, rarely acting from 
impulse, and as calm and critical as any ever assembled. They have 
less artifice and oratorical trickery than appears in the speeches of the 
ancients—they resemble less the deception of the stage, and the theatri- 
cal display of the actor, and seem never to lose sight of the one point 
to be aimed at—a sober conviction. 

These speeches are preéminently an index to the character and pecul- 
iarities of the English mind. Its cool practical wisdom, its deliberate 
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judgment, its bold and fearless freedom, its prudence and its massive 
strength are all reflected here. The foundation is firm and practical and 
conversant with the detail of business; but upon it is erected a super- 
structure of imagination and moral sentiment. Sturdy substantial facts 
are the matter of their thoughts; and their power are engaged not upon 
the vague and the visionary, but upon the real and the true. They 
ground their principles upon observation rather than speculation, and 
appeal to the rich experience of a past history, rather than to the vision- 
ary expectations of some fanciful enthusiast. 

We cannot give the most of these orators credit for so distinguished a 
degree of scholarship while at College, as does the Editor. It certainly 
was with none of them so great as to give them a high reputation, un- 
less supported by other merit, nor have we learned that any of them 
carried off the highest honor of his class. If such had been the case 
their biographers would surely have laid great stress upon it ; for nothing 
usually delights such a one more that to obtain facts indicating his 
hero’s early fame, and they parade them long and loudly, laboring as 
they do under that peculiar malady so aptly called “ Lues Booswelliana,” 
Lord Chatham, whom the Editor calls the representative of Eng- 
lish eloquence, with a sort of prescience of his future career, devo- 
ted his principal attention to rhetorical study. He read chiefly the wri- 
tings of the most eminent Athenian and Roman orators, and filled the 
armory of his intellect with weapons drawn from the works of the old 
English divines. Burke devoted his chief attention in College to “ phi- 
losophy, history, classics, and general literature.” And the classics at 
that time and place were studied principally with reference to the senti- 
ment and thought, and with little attention to grammatical construction. 
Indeed, for a long time there was doubt whether he obtained a degree; 
which could not have been the case had he graduated with distinction. 
Goldsmith says his scholarship was low ; and seeing him in the com- 
pany of Johnson and Gibbon and Wharton, he had abundant means 
of knowing. Nor are we willing to think that he thus disparaged his 
friend, in order to excuse his own indolence. In fact we hesitate to call 
the man who wrote the History of England, and of Rome, and the Ani- 
mated Nature in five octavo volumes, and who performed so many and 
varied literary labors, an indolent man. Fox it is true attained reputa- 
tion as a classical scholar, and became a profund critic on the Greek 
language, but it gave a bent to his mind which seems to have weakened 
its grasp, and even the Editor tells us that one of his greatest faults as a 
Statesman, was that his tastes were too exclusively literary. Sheridan 
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passed for adull boy at school; and we might, did our limits permit, 
continue the list. The fact is, that the training for a parliamentary orator 
and a professor of the dead language ought not to be the same. The 
former must be no cloister student; but must mingle with men, so 
that he may learn the secret springs of human action, and the move- 
ments of human thought. He must catch the spirit of his own country 
and his own times, and the age in which he lives must be more to him, 
than any in a dim and by-gone past. He must if he would attain to 
excellence in oratory, as the Editor advises, give his days and his nights 
to the study of Milton and Shakspeare. He must go with Chatham to 
the old English divines, and must pore over the pages of Bacon, as did 
Burke. He must remember that ‘eloquence can only be learned from 
examples,” and in the whole College course, he can find no book so val- 
uable to him as this of which we write. We by no means underrate 
the importance of study ; indeed, all to whom we refer, performed during 
their lives the most severe mental labor; but we would say that he who 
would be an orator must not necessarily travel over the same road as the 
close scholar. 

We feel, though with great reluctance, compelled to differ with the 
Editor in regard to the character of some few of the orators who are re- 
ferred to in this volume. To us his estimate of the character of Fox, is 
exceedingly repulsive. We cannot regard Fox otherwise than as a sincere, 
a generous, and a self-sacrificing statesman ; and that he was not a man 
to be trusted, we have not yet learned to believe. Descended from one 
of the noblest families in the realm; educated in the lap of luxury and 
affluence; taught to place the highest estimate upon the royal preroga- 
tive, and the highest authority in the hands of the nobility; he broke 
away from all these associations, and became the warmest advocate of 
the rights of the people, and the interests of the whole nation. To 
the faith he then espoused, he was always loyal—to that love he was 
always true. In his long political career we find that he never swerv- 
ed from a conscientious regard to duty, or faltered in the promotion 
of what he believed just. Leigh Hunt has happily said, that the leading 
motive of Burke was the jealous hatred of wrong ; but of Fox, it was the 
love of right. Of the two, he possessed more penetration, but less breadth 
of mind, more ardent sympathy, but less prudence. We are aware that 
many of his acts were at the time censured and condemned, which his- 
tory has nobly vindicated, and by the very sacrifice of popularity involv- 
ed in them, and by their opposition to the sentiments of the majority, 
they seem to us vastly ennobled and exalted. We think that no one can 
read the writings of Fox, lately published, without conceding to him the 
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greatest sincerity of motive, and purity of aim. His private letters, 
which open to us the real character of the man, and which are always 
more frank and true than any other writings, prove this. Read the re- 
markable passage* in his letter to his intimate friend, Fitz Patrick, the 
simplicity and truthfulness of which, shows that it was never intended 
for the public eye. “I think I have given you enough of polities, con- 
sidering that I have nothing but reports and conjectures to give you. 
With respect to my own share, I can only say that people flatter me that 
I continue to gain rather than lose my reputation as an orator, and I am 
so convinced that this is all I ever shall gain, (unless I choose to become 
the meanest of men,) that I never think of any other object of ambition. 
I am certainly ambitious by nature, but I really have, or think I have, 
totally subdued that passion. I have still as much vanity as ever, which 
is a much happier passion by far; because great reputation I think I 
may acquire and keep; great situation I never can acquire, nor if acquir- 
ed, keep, without making sacrifices that I never will make. If I am 
wrong, and more sanguine people right, tant mieux, and I shall be as 
happy as they can be; but if I am right, I am sure I shall be the hap- 
pier for having made up my mind to my situation.” 

We do not justify or excuse the vices which characterized his life, but 
it can be truly said that his faults were those of his education, while his 
merits were his own. Judged by the present accepted standard of mo- 
rality, they were great indeed, but they were at least shared by the prin- 
cipal men of his age. Surely it is not fair to attribute to Pitt a high 
character for virtue, or to speak of him as free from dissipation, while Fox 
is condemned for the same. Thev were associated during life as leaders 
of the two great parties, through long years they struggled in doubtful 
conflict, and now under similar monuments, they repose, side by side, 
under the solemn dome of Westminster. Their reputations have always 
been in the scales balancing against each other, and it would seem 
enough to take weight from that of Fox, without adding it to that of 
Pitt. Now De Quinceyt tells us, what the editor seems to have over- 


* Lord John Russel’s Memorials. 

+ The paragraph is as follows :—‘“ About the year 1797, Messrs. Pitt and Dun- 
das labored under the scandal of sometimes appearing drunk in the House of 
Commons; and on one particular evening, this impression was so strong against 
them, that the morning papers of the following three days fired off exactly one 
hundred and one epigrams on the occasion. One was this: 

“ Pitt. cannot see the Speaker, Hal—ean you? 

“ Dund. Not see the Speaker! D—m’e, I see two.” 

Historical and Critical Essays, Vol. 1. 
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looked, that Pitt was reported to have appeared drunk in the House of 
Commons even, and at one time the impression was so strong against 
him that all the daily papers noticed it. 

Nor are we able to attribute the fact, that Fox was in office, during a 
long political career, only eighteen months, to early habits of reckless- 
ness and vice. The private vices of his youth could not, it seems to us, 
have so seriously affected his public position, long after their abandon- 
ment. Indeed his situation seems somewhat similar to that of our own 
Webster. A little truckling, a little meanness, a little pliability of princi- 
ple would have obtained office for both. But they were too sincere, too 
conscientious, too great, and they saw offices fall, as has our own chief- 
magistracy, into the hands of political adventurers. 

We trust that we shall incur no charge of partiality, or prejudice, in 
differing still more widely in regard to the character of Sheridan. His 
life is too well known to need repetition here; his virtues and his faults 
have been paraded too loudly in the noisy trumpet of fame, for us to 
dwell at any Jength upon them. Though his nobility of heart can give 
no excuse for his errors, and his genius furnish no palliation for his vices, 
we would still throw over them the mantle of kindly charity and of gen- 
erous forbearance; for we remember that for the lack of that charity, 
and the denial of that forbearance, his old age was saddened, and his 
reputation trailed like a jeweled robe in the dust. 

An able critic* has given the opinion, that he was a much better man 
than many of his contemporaries who are commonly praised as virtuous, 
and that in a moral estimate he would compare well with Lord North, 
William Pitt, or Spencer Percival, with all their social and domestic 
merits. The truth seems to us this, that he possessed vices which Pitt 
and Dundas, and even Addison,} whose names have come down to us 
coupled with the highest encomiums, possessed in like manner, but that 
his became glaringly apparent to the world by his poverty and his debts, 
while theirs, who were without them, were in a great degree concealed. 
They possessed influential families and vast wealth, and spent their old 
age in retirement amid sweet domestic scenes, while he who, as much as 
they had made the worl] his debtor, brought to privation, was compell- 
ed to endure its rough cold heartlessness, and made to traffic with it like 
the meanest craftsman. And for all his failings his life furnished an ex- 
cuse which theirs did not. A happy, careless boy, with a generous heart, 
loving and confiding in the whole world, and with a spirit as free as the 
summer air; he was left at an early age, with no mother, to the protec- 


*£. P. Whipple’s Essay, Vol.1. + De Quincey’s Essays on the Poets. 
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tion of a stern prejudiced father. Then followed a youth as brightly and 
highly colored as an eastern romance. Filled with dreams of hope, and 
love, and wild ambition, it seemed like the golden dawn of the morning, 
so soon, alas! to be overclouded with shadowy gloom. For a long, hard 
struggle for life comes, and a training on the stage surely not the best 
school for morals. But as years roll on, that genius rises above the cir- 
cumstances and forces which birth has thrown around it. The idle, 
bright-eyed boy, whom the teacher and the scholars loved, the vagrant 
play-writer stands now among Dukes, and Lords, and ermined Judges, 
in the old hall of Westminster. An occasion comes to tax all his ener- 
gies. A trial has begun which will bring out a greater array of talent 
than any other in all history. Warren Hastings, Governor General of 
India, stands as a criminal at the bar. Burke, and Fox, and Pitt, the 
great luminaries of British eloquence, have spent years in preparation for 
it. But he whose life we are tracing, pronounces an oration which even 
they declare to be the “ grandest within the memory of man.” The hour 
of his triumph has come—would that he might then have passed away 
as did Chatham. But he lives to see himself deprived of all his friends ; 
to see his political party stripped of all weight and influence; to learn 
how slippery are the paths of political life; and to feel, from bitter expe- 
rience, the truth of the command, “ Put not your trust in Princes.” 

Thus have poetry, romance, love, ambition, fame, all that is wild and 
inspiring in life, presented their intoxicating draught to his lips. A little 
meanness grafted on his great heart, a little of Poor Richard’s prudence 
and world-wise thrift, and his life would have presented less material for 
the severe critic. An education in any way different from that he re- 
ceived, a youth as privileged as that of most of his contemporaries, and 
he might not have shared their vices. His genius shone out as brightly 
as ever in his declining years. Its manifestations came like signal guns 
fired from some great dismantled vessel, and booming over the sullen 
waters, or flashed like rockets sent up in the darkness as signs of distress. 
They say that in the city where, thirty years ago, Burns wandered a poor 
poet, seven stately monuments are built to honor his memory. Too 
often is the fate of genius such. In his old age, poverty and want were 
the household guests of him of whom we write. But at his death, Dukes, 
and Earls, and Lords, the chief nobility of the realm, seek to do him 
honor. He is buried with all the pomp and splendor of funereal ceremony. 
The old Houses of Parliament are draped in mourning. The massive 
doors of Westminster Abbey, the stateliest mausoleum in the realm, open 
to receive the remains of the outcast genius—Ricuarp Brinsiey 
Sueripay. 
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VOL. XIX. 


Ad Nicolaum Caesarem. 


Deus dixit— Rex sum regum ; 
Nemo reget, nisi mecum. 
Quivis terram reget male, 
Discet Deum formidare.” 


Ego parvus, magnus Deus ; 
Ante thronum stabis reus. 
Parvus tu, sed magnus Deus; 
Ante thronum tremes reus. 


Gens Turcarum accusabit ; 
Tua scelera narrabit ; 

Fas nefasque dignoscentur 
Ut scelesti condemnentur. 


Loquere tum sancta loca— 
Nonne jura sanctiora? 

Hee cum sunt a te contempta, 
Illa tibi num credenda? 


Sed tutela Christianis 

Esse velis a paganis. 

Salvi sunt, te non presente? 
Validi, te non juvante. 


Tu tutela impotentis! 
Libere bis clades gentis, 
Inimicus Veritatis, 
Atrox hostis libertatis. 


Nova Roma te deridet. 
Deus super coelum videt, 
Videt omnia, et illi 
Credimus eventum belli. 


Deus unice! nos audi 
Ut sit tibi salus laudi. 
Rege nos et nos defende, 
Culte tu et tu colende! 
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Wordsworth and Tennyson. 


MErapPuHysicaL poets, so called and strictly so considered, are a pro- 
duction of modern times. In the distant, quiet depths of the Olden Time, 
when religion as yet dealt only in myths, and the moral and physical forms 
of fabled divinities gave to the poet shapes of beauty and of power; im- 
agination was the highest realm to which a soaring genius could aspire. 
Each poet formed for himself an Ideal ; and strove to inspire it, like the 
statue of Pygmalion, with actual life. 

But in the later days, when religion became a revelation, the deep 
secrets of the human soul were explored, and the province of poetry, 
which had hitherto existed only in imitation and imagination, was 
extended to embrace analysis of thought and sensation. A new race 
of poets arose; a new era of poetry was inaugurated. At the head of 
this race, as the founders of this era, stand two poets of modern times: 
Wordsworth, who may be denominated the father of metaphysical 
poetry ; and Tennyson, whose poetic existence is but a later development 
of the same grand ideas. Metaphysical poetry requires an acquaintance 
with both philosophic life and actual life; the “agitatio mentis” and 
“actio vite” of Cicero. From the latter must be drawn aknowledge of 
the human soul; by the former, this knowledge must be examined and 
analyzed. Wordsworth partakes rather of the philosophic, Tennyson, 
of the actual life. In his sweet and calm retreat on Rydal Lake, where 
scenes of the greatest beauty were combined in the most varied profu- 
sion, and the loveliness of “ the fair North Counties ” was an ever-fruitful 
theme for the lover of nature, Wordsworth observed, meditated, wrote. 
A traveler, he had viewed the majesty of the Alps, the beauty of Lake 
Como, the sad desolation of the Queen of the Adriatic. But it was not 
to the wonders of living Nature and the monuments of vanished art 
alone, that his poetic gaze was directed; he also observed character, he 
investigated the operations of the soul in their relations to passion, to 
reason, and more than all, te the moral principle. His was no gloomy 
philosophy, commingled of doubts and fears, theories and suppositions, 
but a clear belief, 

“The faith that looks through death.” ‘i 


No other hand than his could have penned the Excursion ; no other 
mind have conceived that tribute to all that is good and lovely, the Ode 
to Immortality. In this, his hand seems resting on our heart-chords, 
which he now touches with notes of human sorrow, now sweeps with 
thoughts of moral grandeur, and closes with a strain of sweetest melody. 
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“Thanks to the human heart, by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, its fears ; 
To me, the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

We turn to our actual world-man, Tennyson. Without the soothing 
influence of religion to direct, he is still one ever ready to fight the bat- 
tles of abstract truth. With less imagination, he possesses more working- 
power than Wordsworth ; a better acquaintance with men in their indi- 
viduality. As a natural consequence, he is more popular; but those who 
can pierce into the silent depths of thought, who can understand and 
reach the calm philosophy of the great Laureate, will pay to him the 
homage of tears and love. Wordsworth looks deeply into the human 
soul, and stops there; Tennyson goes farther; he throws his whole im- 
pulsive, acting will into his theories, and gives them life and symmetry. 
In his Princess, agitating the theory of a modern reform ; in his Locks- 
ley Hall, breathing “action, action, action,” and dreaming of the time 
when 

“The battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the World ;” 
in the Two Voices, declaring the true aims of life and the Immortality 
of the Soul; he displays the varied, yet consistent phases of his versatile 
genius. He is the true poet of the nineteenth century; the exponent 
and expressor in esthetic forms of the great ideas of the present age, “ the 
thoughts that shake mankind.” Wordsworth should be read on a pleas- 
ant Sabbath ; when Nature which he has described is seen realized about 
us; when by his thoughts, gentle yet profound, the Soul is soothed and 
raised above this earth-world. But Tennyson should be read in the 
study, in the chamber of toil, that his stirring sentiments may awaken 
dormant energies, strengthen formed resolves, animate an active hope. 
He is peculiarly adapted to this age, to the youth of this age, to the 
American youth of this age; and as such, may we be inspired with the 
same enthusiasm which urges on this working and reforming poet, and 
with a spirit of earnest activity may we adopt his motto, 
“ At least, not rotting like a weed, 
But having sown some generous seed, 
Fruitful in further thought and deed, 
“To pass, when Life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self-applause, 
Nor in a merely selfish cause— 
“In some good cause, not in my own, 
To perish, wept for, honored, known, 
And like a warrior overthrown.” Ww. Ww. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Two Reformers. 
BY 8. H. NICHOLS, DANBURY, CONN. 


Great needs seem to create Great Men. But men and needs are 
mutually reactive. When a crisis comes—when a monstrous evil cul- 
minates, and the world is waiting for a leader, a field is opened to 
genius, and the most worthy takes the first place. He is the Great 
Man; and henceforth is to stand as the type of his age. By him it is 
to speak its sufferings, and its wants, for he alone knows how to articu- 
late its meaning. 

Such a soul is like no other. It is deeper, loftier, stronger. Hearing 
its utterance the world’s majesty is affrighted, and strives to prevent 
its words. But it cannot be bound. Moses, Paul, Mahomet, Luther, 
must each read their message, and will not be denied. Royalty in 
crown or in cowl may cry ‘peace! but in vain. The world is charmed 
at hearing its meaning thus distinctly expressed, and will give audience. 
Orpheus is again encircled by ravished brutes, and following forests, and 
again the stern old God of tyranny is moved to unchain his groaning 
captives. 

But the Hero is not always an utterer of the world-thought. The 
Poet and the Philosopher, though they be true Heroes, speak not what 
the world would, but what it is—not for, but to the world. They are 
teachers, and not leaders; and he who best works out their thoughts 
gains their glory. Rolling centuries bring their reward; but the glow- 
ing and direct acts of the other, tell his cotemporaries of his worth. Ma- 
homet, clad with the terrible splendor of a prophet, and working on 
visible objects with visible results, is deified. Shakespeare’s effulgence 
must shine on patiently, for long years will reveal his radiant greatness. 
His greatness is individual: the other is greatness embodied. 

Yet this last is not a mere borrower. His is the might of a single 
strong soul so nurtured and so developed as to act upon all the strengths 
of his time. He contains the thoughts and hopes of a whole nation,— 
nay, of a continent—that is, Luther is Germany, or Europe only because 
the people whom he sways are “little Luthers.” Yet his ability to re- 
ceive and mould, itself, implies his own greatness. 

The great worker in his own age is above the great thinker—Alexan- 
der over Aristotle. With him action is but a form of thought. He 
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thinks aloud, therefore intelligibly: heartily, and therefore efficiently : 
boldly, and therefore with power. Nature prompts the thoughts of the 
other, and hence he is calm. His mind works powerfully, but not al- 
ways with boldness. The first will shorten a straight line to reach his 
object. The other may court the whims of his age, and often forget his 
loftier purpose. Hildebrand thrust his principles into the face of mon- 
archs, and backed them with sword and battle-axe. The Philosopher was 
lost in the crawling courtier, while Bacon was seeking the Privy Seals. 

To the first of these classes evidently belongs Luther. He is the 
Spokesman of the sixteenth century. 

The Church, though concealing her leprosy under splendid robes, 
was becoming but a polite name for Atheism. Europe was heaving and 
groaning in her troubled sleep with pain, which no potion could alleviate 
or overpower. Huss and Jerome had attempted to speak its meaning, 
but Rome mingled their blood with her demoniac sacrifices. Now all 
things were ready, and the Hero was expected. 

The strong soul came. If he was full of reverence for sacred symbols 
and institutions, he saved himself by setting forth the Bible as the only 
Infallible. If he was rude in attacking Popery, he fortified himself by 
proving the supreme truth of his own cause. Unable to forgive a par- 
tiality, he forces the two sides of the shield into notice, and points out the 
metal of each,—the foulness of Rome,—the beauty of Scripture. 

Luther was one of those frank, full men, whom one loves to meet. Not 
the delicate couches of luxury had made him such; but a childhood 
which severity and loneliness had rendered painful and sad,—in which 
the voice of mirth was never heard—to whose ear the air was full of 
wailings, and to whose eye the heavens were full of clouds, such a child- 
hood gave his life its frankness and fullness. But darker grew his sky, 
and a fierce inner struggle shook his weary soul. Who can tell his bit- 
ter agony as “in the twilight of an eclipsing faith” he wrestled with 
Sin. Appollyon, breathing fire and death, was fighting his old fight with 
Christian, and more than once came near to make an end of him. Long 
and frequent fasts, continual prayers and tears, all penances and tortures 
availed him nothing. Still, 

“The curse of God gloomed o’er him.” 
But a chained Bible broke the bonds of the prisoner. He stood, 
“Full in the sunshine of belief.” 


Not such was Melancthon’s youth. No storms swept the blooming 
flowers and singing birds from his childhood’s path. Comfort smiled 
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upon him, and culture expanded his mind with health and beauty. 
Learning was his first playmate; and the two, as it were, grew up to- 
gether. True friends and tried were they during the whole of Melane- 
thon’s life. 

Thus, we see, how early training was fitting each for his future labors- 
The one hardened to endure, the other educated to know and teach. 
The one filled with living energy which bore him triumphantly through 
his swarming foes to vigorous manhood. The other kindly and humbly 
reared into the sacredest love of order and peace. The one fitted to 
sound the notes of war until all ears should tingle—the other to pass 
quietly after, sowing, planting, watering, and making all the esolation 
to bloom anew under his loving care. 

In their reforms we notice only two scenes; but they are trying 
scenes and show the men. Luther at Worms—Melancthon at Augs- 
burg. 

That dreadful strife in Luther’s soul is over. “The just shall live by 
Faith,” has breathed its holy life into his heart. Burning with this idea 
he starts up from the cloister to proclaim his truth to the world. His 
voice rings from Wittemburg to Rome, and the sacred Pontiff already 
trembles in the chair of St. Peter. A monk has confronted the Hier- 
arch ; and Pope, Prince and Priest cannot silence or confute him. He has 
spoken the thought of Europe, and the heart of the million is with him. 
He stands before the Diet of Worms. The gold and arts of the Holy 
Father have both failed to prevent that appearance. The nobility of the 
Empire is there, and all intent, as Luther in the most manly speech ever 
heard in that assembly, declares his faith and refuses to retract. His 
grandeur inspires all with the profoundest reverence; and as with glow- 
ing face and thrilling voice, he pleads for his truth, his majesty seems 
almost divine. 

History has no grander scene to record of her heroes. Even Paul, 
on Mars Hill, with Athenians before him, and the classic city alll around 
him, does not surpass it. Here stood the Reformer and the Reforma- 
tion, in the presence of the greatest Senate of Europe, and prevailed. 

Meanwhile, Melancthon, like a second Solomon, was drawing crowds 
to Wittemburg by the fame of his wisdom. As a scholar, he was excell- 
ed only by Erasmus. Between him and Luther, had grown up an at- 
tachment rivaling the mythic friendship of Damon and Pythias. He 
had been doing in literature, what Luther had commenced in the 
Church. In the place of a barren philosophy, he was substituting the 
fruitful study of the Scriptures. Dr. Eck and Scholasticism fell at 
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Leipsic; and in two years the “ Loci Communes” sprang forth in their 
room. Instead of a theology conversant about entities and quiddities, 
here was one which regarded affections and beliefs. 

But Melancthon’s trial was also coming. In such troublous times a 
leader could not escape unscathed. A crisis must come, when the old 
faith, with its gorgeous forms and sensuous worship, must clash with 
the new faith in its simplicity and godliness. To meet this juncture 
was chosen the mild Melancthon. 

Lutherat Worms! Melancthon at Augsburg! What likenesses! what 
contrasts! Both representatives of their Faith. Both deciding its future 
course. Both in personal danger. Each without the other. But Lu- 
ther’s friends were few and secret,—Melancthon’s many and noble. The 
first received the ban alone,—its descent upon the second would be 
the signal for civil war. To the trusting mind of the one, his trial was 
a mere form. To the desponding heart of the other, the scene was al- 
most a Gethsemane. Truth held the eye of the first—peace charmed 
the heart of the last. The first scene was sublime. The second was 
perplexing. 

Both came out from the furnace unharmed. All the wiles of Com- 
peggio could not draw Melancthon from cardinal truths. Christ and Be- 
lial refused to be united ; Melancthon’s master piece—the Augsburg con- 
fession—was then forced upon his amazed adversasies. At the same 
moment they were charmed and convinced. This, then, was the end of 
Melancthon’s trial, of his toils and tears—a splendid triumph. 

The fitness of each to his own trial appears striking. The presence at 
Worms needed courage,—that at Augsburg required skill. The first 
answer must be “ Yes” or “No,”—the second a formal “ apology.” 
Temporizing would have been fatal at Worms—violence ruinous at Augs- 
burg. The bold monk and the skillful scholar, found each the proper 
place for his exercise. 

In the retrospection of these two remarkable characters,—such firm 
friends of each other and the pillars of the Reformation, we are startled 
by the contrast. Luther all vehemence,—Melancthon all gentleness, 
The one playing the weapons of ridicule, sarcasm, abuse, violence—the 
other bearing down upon the foe with cool, clear, remorseless logic, or 
cheering a friend with gentle comfort. The one like Socrates, drawing his 
images from the shop, the stable, the kitchen, the brothel,—the other 
like Plato, arraying his thoughts in garbs of winning beauty. “ It was 
a rare fortune that this Esop of the Mobs and this robed scholar should 
meet to augment each other by their mutual faculty.” The roughness 
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of Luther was softened by the delicacy in Melancthon,—whose timidity 
in turn was made bold by the daring of the former. 

The basis of Luther’s life was earnestness. Losing himself in his pur- 
pose, he surmounted obstacles as if they were not. The chivalrous 
Loyola maimed and battered, maddened by dreams of the pit, and rav- 
ished by sights and sounds of angelic loveliness, vowed his life and heart 
to the Virgin; but is not such devotion paltry and worthless, beside the 
noble and valiant sincerity of Luther? Herein lay his mighty power. 
The same which gave success to Mahomet. The wild Arab, seeing the 
vileness of his patrial gods, felt the need of reform, and a prophet to ef- 
fect it,—wondered if he were not that prophet,—hoped he was,—be- 
lieved he was, and nerved by the belief went forth and conquered. 

Melancthon did not feel after such a sort. He had not this intense 
life, which often makes the slave, a hero. His modesty led him to shun 
danger, as it did to avoid conspicuousness. He was no coward, but dis- 
liked extremities: like Erasmus, but more manly and less time-serving. 
Yet, none were more useful to the Reformation than he. By close study 
of the exquisite dialectics of his times, he had gained a Logical Skill, 
which renderd him a masterly theologian, and baffled the subtle reason- 
ings of Popish Doctors. “The little master of arts” foiled them at their 
own weapons, and taught, that truth had also her dialectics, no less po- 
tent than those of Aristotle. 

In Luther’s soul there was a deep fountain of sadness. Such a sad- 
ness as might well fill one, who had so grappled with pitiless facts—who 
had wrested truth from iron-handed watchmen, and given it to the 
world,—who had run the gauntlet through files of banded foes, that he 
might reach the liberty of God. When mitres and triple crowns were 
bowing before the shrine of Moloch and Beelzebub, the pious worshiper 
through forms now become idolatrous, could not but turn away sickened 
and sorrowful ; and seek to offer his sacrifice on other and holier altars. 
Is it strange, if such an experience should cast a shadow over the soul, 
out from which 

“Tt should be lifted—nevermore ?” 

No such discoveries had embittered the life of Melancthon. Though 
he had learned to hate hypocrisy and forms, yet no lightning stroke had 
flashed their falsehood into his soul. With calmness he had turned 
from the Ritual to the Bible, and found the change pleasant and profit- 
able. 

But the greatest contrast in the two characters, is found in their courage. 
Luther feared neither man nor devil. Mephistopheles would have been 
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dismissed, with as little ceremony as the apparition in the Wartburg. 
“Though the roof-tiles at Worms were devils he would on.” He dare do 
or say anything, which he thought right, careless where or whom it 
hit. Dignity and rank—Erasmus and Henry VII|—were treated with 
no more deference than Tetzel and Emser. Melancthon, on the other 
hand, was timid to a fault. He was always in fear of some evil. Simple,. 
modest, learned, his love was to dwell in quiet among friends. The rid- 
icule and*coarseness in which Luther too often indulged,—the bitter 
sarcasm which pointed many an angry jest,—found no advocate in him; 
but the sweetness of his words recall the classic story of the infant 
Plato and the bees of Hymettus. 

To these characteristics may be referred the different coloring which 
the same event assumed in the mind of each. Luther would always 
trust the future to God, feeling that all will be well. Melancthon knew 
the same fact, but wrought as anxiously as if there were in divine power 
a certain parsimony. Luther could look forth upon the rolling stars and 
floating clouds, and see in them that God supports the seemingly un- 
supported. He could draw a lesson from the “sleeping bird,” to cheer 
his faltering hours and fright away his fears. Melancthon, on the con- 
trary, dreads failure so that he is always fearing it. He trusts, but he 
also trembles. He avails himself of adventitious aids and so weakens 
his own cause. His Faith is purely subjective—Luther’s is also objective. 
The first guides. The second governs. The first avails for the closet. 
The second can look with serenity upon the toiling world,—can descend 
with glee into the restless ocean and teach the saddened heart of each 
maiden and each boy, that acts and aspirations will at last meet and walk 
in company. The first knows what the second fee/s—that Truth is eter- 
nal as God. 

Through the power of such a Faith, Luther became patient, tolerant, 
forgiving. Through lack of it Melancthon became cynical, persecuting, 
severe. He became also in great crises, fitful and vacillating. The phi- 
losophy and rhetoric of his head embarrassed the belief of his heart, thus 
unfitting him for a leader in stormy times. But if left to his lecture- 
room and pen, none could excel him. His classic culture, his profound. 
learning, his vigorous logic, his elegant diction, each lent their proper 
aid to make his words and works, pleasing and potent. 

Luther and Melancthon had each a mission to fulfill. His own labor. 
claimed the particular care of each; yet their paths often cross—often 
run side by side. Luther came to destroy: Melancthon to restore. 
The mission of the first was destructive—of the second constructive. 
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For such opposite labors, different equipments were of course necessary. 
Ability to “ toil terribly,” courage to attempt, confidence to sustain, an 
eye quick to distinguish the seeming from the true, sharp weapons of 
wit and sarcasm—such were the needs of the first. Luther met these 
conditions—was the most complete man of his times. 

Quick witted logic, calm reasoning, mild and modest wisdom—a love 
rather of the beautiful with the useful than of stern and joyous right— 
such must be the gifts of the last. And such were Melancthon’s. The 
first may be the more heroic, but the second is the holier. 

Their labors are but stages of the same great reform. The second im- 
plies the first,—the first if lasting necessitates the other. The part of 
each was lofty and difficult; and each was well completed. Pope and 
Emperor struck hands for their ruin, but a greater than earthly Potentate 
was pledged to their triumph. The word had gone forth and the days 
of Papal despotism were finished. 


Braxton. 


_ “Whate’er the joys, the prospects, where I roam, 
Thee I prefer, my dear, my native home.” 


“Where’er I roam, whatever lands to see, 
My heart untravel’d fondly turns to thee.”— Goldsmith 


Ir was a glorious Summer afternoon,—the mellow rays of sunlight 
fell upon the earth, lighting it with golden brilliancy. The forest leaf- 
lets scarcely felt the influence of the sluggish breeze, and nature seemed 
indulging in a summer reverie. 

Stretched beneath one of the moss-grown trees which beautify our 
Southern forests, apparently enjoying the calm quiet of the scene before 
them, were two young men. They had been hunting, asthe well-filled 
bag, held by a fine-looking negro boy, gave evidence. 

The elder of the two, a tall, dark-complexioned youth, was leaning 
carelessly against the trunk, grasping his rifle in one hand, while with the 
other he played with the tassel of his hunting-pouch. His companion 
was well formed, though rather beneath the average height ; his bold, flash- 
ing eye, and merry countenance forming a striking contrast with the 
more intellectual features of his friend. 
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Archie, or as we perhaps must call him, Archibald Braxton, was the 
son of a wealthy gentleman residing in the southern part of Georgia. 
His father, who had held a high position in the councils of his country, 
and who had imbibed his first love for literature and science in the halls 
of Yale, was desirous that his only son should reap the same advantages 
under the same kind auspices. Archie, therefore, and his friend and 
neighbor Edward !’ercival, when they had been drilled, gramatized, and 
prosodized by a Coll. Yal. Alum. in the shape visible of a long, slab- 
sided, Yankee tutor,—nomine Nathaniel Warner,—were pronounced 
“ prepared.” 

They were to leave the next day for the home provided them in classic 
Yale. Nurtured from earliest childhood with the kind indulgence of 
affection, they had known but little of the world’s cold selfishness—had 
felt few of its chilling blasts. But now the day, long hoped for, yet 
half dreaded ; had arrived, when, separating from those who had affec- 
tionately guided and protected, they must breast the waves of Life alone. 

“It’s our last hunt Archie, for some time to come, in these old woods,” 
said Percival, as he rose slowly from his mossy seat. 

“ You ’re right there, most potent, grave, and reverend Sen,—I should 
say Sub-freshman !” replied Archie. “ Joseph, sapient son of Ethiop, let 
us have a vision of the spoils.” 

“ Well done,” continued he, as Joe obediently placed before him the 
well-laden game bag,—* not so bad for the last returns of the season.” 

“Ki! Massa,” exclaimed Joe, with the familiarity of a spoiled 
servant—* Massa, Ed and you clar dese woods les’n no time, guess dem 
birds glad you be for goin.” 

“ Well, Joe, how is it with yourself?” said Percival, “you ‘ll have 
easy times, no game bag to carry, no tramps through the woods, nor 
guns to clean; why, Joe, you'll be a perfect prince, a Nabob of Arcot,— 
won’t he, Archie?” 

“In fact, a second Rajah of Burham-poot,—commander-in-chief of 
the Grange rangers,—plenipotentiary general of the plantation,—why, 
Joe, youscamp, what will you come to!” chimed in Archie, with a quiz- 
zical glance at,the perplexity betokened in the favorite’s countenance. 

The boy’s face had assumed a curious expression of bewilderment at 
the wondrous titles showered so profusely on him, and an innate sense of 
drollery prompting retort, struggled hard with the natural feelings of 
affection for “ young massa.” 

For, in accordance with the Southern custom, Joe, being of the same 
age, had been from earliest childhood, his peculiar playmate and attend- 
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ant. They had grown up together with those feudal feelings which 
exist now only at the South,—those strong ties which unite the favor- 
ite, the affectionate servant, and indulgent master. 

Archibald Braxton would have struck down one who would attempt 
to injure or to wound the feelings of his favorite, and Joe would have 
died to serve a master so deservedly beloved. The poor fellow never had 
been separated for a long time from him, and felt naturally a keen grief 
at the present prospect ; the bantering question jarred then on a frail 
cord, and awakened a long train of associations painfully pleasant,— 
pleasurable, as he thought with pride upon his master’s future honor and 
success,—painful, as he remembered that they were gained only at the 
price of separation: the strong voice faltered therefore, and the full 
heart gushed forth in his answer. 

“Please don’t, Massa Ed,—Massa Archie, you know lye sorry you’s 
a-guine,—what Joe care for hunt, all alone by hissef? Who care for me 
den, ’cept Missee Constance. Den who want him plinnumpenchery ?” 
continued he, his native humor conquering the momentary sadness. 
“What am um? any ting good, good for catch possum, tink bob- 
coat nessumary for dat? eh !"—and he laughed long and loudly at his 
own imaginary wit. 

“ Not exactly, Joe,” replied Percival, “ sometimes considerable of the 
possum nature in them though, and according to latest advices from 
abroad, a strong necessity for bob-coats at present?” 

Well, Ned, that will do, having displayed your knowledge of foreign 
dissensions, suppose now, we investigate domestic troubles,” said Brax- 
ton, as drawing his friend’s arm within his own, he led him somewhat 
reluctantly from beneath the branching shade, and directed their steps 
slowly towards home. Their way led at first along a green savanna 
through whose tangled grasses crept a silver streamlet, brightly glanc- 
ing as it here and there caught glimpses of the sunlight, till it seemed to 
vanish in the shadows of a distant grove. From the latter, as they 
drew near, rang out in soft cadence, music from sweet voices, mingled 
with the merry laughter of some hidden songstress. 


“Oh, where is my companion true, 
With whom I flirted at the U- 
Niversity of Gottingen? 
She was the daughter of my Tu- 
Tor, law professor at the U- y 
Niversity of Gottingen.” 
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Suddenly the strain ceased:—but a moment, and the same voice 

broke forth in a livelier measure. 
“The Knight’s to the forrest, 
His bugle to wind, 
His Lady’s to greenwood, 
Her garland to bind. 
The” ——— 

“Fan, you little rogue!” cried Archie, springing forward,—“Con- 
stance, what are you doing here?—waiting for Ned, hey?—last sighs 
and confessions I presume: well, well! ‘true love mon hae its way,’” 
continued he, regardless of the blushes which his words sent flying 
to the temples of his friend and sister,— come, Fanny, ma’s petite, 
let us show these lovers how to find “The Grange,” unless they prefer 
losing their way for the present,”—and catching by the hand his young- 
est sister, Braxton led the way among thé bending branches, to the edges 
of the grove. Constance and Fanny Braxton, only sisters of our merry 
friend, each demand more notice than a passing word. 

Sisters !—a host of shadowy associations issue from the Past, storming 
the citadel of Memory at the word! Sisters! long afterwards, when 
separated from home influence, and led onward in the path of college 
danger, did remembrance of their fond affection and their virtue, guard 
an erring brother. Sisters !—affectionate and trusting sisters !—little do 
ye realize the strong band which remembered kindness throws around 
one separated from the tender influences of your presence. Somewhere 
have we chanced upon a custom most significant and touching,—that 
on Easter Eve., in an English village, figures may be seen in the silent 
church-yard, gliding from mound to mound, with gleaming lantern, and 
with noiseless tread. Morning shows each grave decked with flowers, 
—the choice tokens of affection. So in the dark night of owr trial, the 
revered memory of a loving sister, weaves green chaplets for our buried 
hopes, and decks all the future with the freshened beauty of the past. 

Fortune had seldom blessed a brother with more loving sisters than 
the ones before us. -Nature had seldom lavished gifts on those worthier 
a brother’s love. Constance, the eldest, was now in her seventeenth 
year, but the mantle of womanhood, served to give dignity,—not hide 
the joyousness of youth. Combining in her motion, ease and graceful- 
ness, with maidenly reserve, uniting the warm-hearted frankness of the 
sunny South, with a disposition naturally retiring, she was indeed a 
worthy type of its daughters! Her thick, glossy hair, plain-banded 
on the temples, and bound back in a Grecian knot, fell thence in a dark 
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wave of ringlets. A stem of fuchads pendant from the ear, formed an 
ornament more delicate and pleasing than those graven by the hand of 
art. The ill-restrained feeling of excitement, caused by thoughts of 
parting, gave a blush and brightness to her features—lighting them with 
an expression of mingled joy, hope, and sorrow, almost too refined for 
earth. Well might the brother as he gazed upon a countenance so 
lovely, feel almost a pang,—remembering that soon would the portals of 
her heart be veiled to him, even, though guarded by his warmest friend. 

Fanny was but fifteen, though the nut-brown curls which clustered on 
her forehead shaded a face so intellectual and so pure in its expression, 
that it might well be judged the index of an older mind: free as the air, 
ready for fun and frolic ever, there yet lurked behind that combination 
of the fairy-intellectual, a warm heart and generous affections. Petted 
and beloved by all, she had lost none of her artless freedom, and her 
unaffected nature. Pure and elegant, her intellectual taste had softened 
and refined her innate sportiveness. She was the favorite——the not-to- 
be-refused one of her brother; in his angriest moods, or sorest moments 
of affliction, her soft voice and her gentle caress acted as a charm upon 
' his passions ; her kind words and trusting courage stimulated him to new 
exertion. She clung to her elder brother with proud admiration of his 
manly knowledge; he felt all her purity of character, trusting with al- 
most reverence to its guiding influence. 

“Here we are at last!” cried Constance, as emerging from the grove 
they stood in full sight of a fine old family mansion, slightly elevated, 
and half hidden by magnificent magnolias, and the elms surrounding it. 
“The Grange” was as noted for display of comfort and good taste, as its 
proprietor for “ heart-affluence” and hospitality. 

The building was irregular in form: the main portion long and low, 
with broad piazzo trellised with wild honeysuckle, and the climbing rose : 
its open doors and wide hall, seemed invitingly to bid the stranger wel- 
come. On the right projected what appeared to be a large dining or 
extension-room ; while on the left a short distance back from the main 
building, separated only by an arbored staircase, was a portion—part 
conservatory and part library. The fine lawn in front was shadowed by 
old trees, which waved high above it their protecting arms. 

In a long line, far back in the rear, could be seen the white-washed 
cabins of the negroes, decorated with their characteristic taste, by those 
flowers and vines which bring forth the most gaudy hues. It was such 
a home as one often meets with in the Southern country, social and 
aristocratic in appearance, though with no evident attempt to be such. 

“ Here we are at last!” 
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“ Yes, and here I leave you,” rejoined Percival, “ at least for the pres- 
ent.” 

“You'll be over to the Grange to-night, Ned, won’t you? remember 
it’s your last night, and it must be spent with us.” 

“ Possibly—probably—that is to say, certainly—but on one condition, 
no such dolorous faces,—well reserve those for the parting scenes, to- 
morrow,”—and with a gay wave of the hand, Percival leaping the bank 
lightly, was soon hidden from them by the angles of the wood. The 
remainder of the party passing up the lawn, approached the house. 
Their appearance was the signal for a general capering among half a 
dozen little woolies who were frolicking before it. 

“ Missee, Missee,—see um Billy !” 

“What's you got, Joe? Shoony-pipe? Massa Archie gib um dat?” 
were the various exclamations, and the group commenced a grand, 
frantic finale——tumbling, rolling, dancing, grinning,—as though sudden- 
ly possessed of seven legions. 

Heartily enjoying their frolic, with a word for one, and smiles for 
another, Archie and the girls, passing through them, entered their home. 
That home, under whose influences educated, bright hours had flown 
happily. That home to which, on the morrow, a beloved brother and 
an only son bade a long farewell. 


(To be continued. ) 


Charles Lamb.* 


Our admiration for most writers depends upon some great work which 
they have produced, whose merit is so conspicuous, as in a measure to 
throw the author into the background, and which would be as much read 
and admired if he were totally unknown. The great literary masterpieces 
of the world have a life and fame distinct from that of their creators, so that 
* although we never think of the author without thinking of his works, 
we often peruse the works without a thought of their author. But with 
Lamb, the case is different. As his future reputation depends upon his 
essays, so, much of their beauty and significance depend upon our knowl- 
- edge of his character and history. We must approach his works with 


*The works of Charles Lamb. A new edition. London: Edward Moxon, 
Dover, St., 1852. 
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the expectation of finding not the immortal productions of a great writer, 
but merely the tender and delicate thoughts of a gentle, affectionate, and 
suffering man. 

The volume before us contains, beside Lamb’s letters and the remarks 
of Talfourd, (the editor,) some short poems, a farce, a tragedy, a dramatic 
sketch, a story, the essays of Elia, and some detached miscellaneous 
essays. The story is good. The farce and tragedy are strained, unnat- 
ural and tedious. The poetry is tender and quaint, but deficient in 
energy and the higher quality of imagination. Turn to one of his most 
admired poems, “The Grandame,” and compare it with “The School- 
master” of Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village.” In the latter, manners 
and outward appearances are described, and, to form a picture, the 
artist would have merely to copy these upon canvas. But in “The 
Grandame,” instead of an imaginative description of her person, we have 
only a dry inventory of the dame’s virtues. In this latter case the artist 
would have to conjure up certain features as the expression of those vir- 
tues, and which when delineated on canvas would themselves suggest all 
that Lamb laboriously enumerates. Here the provinces of descriptive 
poetry and painting are similar. The duty of each is to suggest charac- 
ter, thought and emotion, by their outward symbols. The imagination 
cannot take hold of the subtle essence of character—it sees with the eye 
of sense and must have fleshly forms and visible features to grapple with. 
When our understanding is filled with the idea of benevolence, it does 
not always suggest any picture to our imagination, for the outward 
types and manifestations of benevolence are various, but when any one 
of these types is presented to the imagination, the mind immediately re- 
cognizes it as the symbol of that virtue. Thus while “The Grandame ” 
appeals to our understanding directly and alone, “The Village School- 
master” appeals to it through the imagination, and also to that hearty 
appreciation of excellence which is only awakened by its outward exhi- 
bition. 

Upon his Elian and other essays the fame of Lamb must principally 
rest. Yet in familiarity of style and other respects, they differ but little 
from his careless letters; and indeed this natural ease is one of their 
greatest charms. In them character is as conspicuous as in a diary or 
familiar letters or daily conversation. They are not heavy substantial 
cloths woven of close logic, and high speculation, and profound research, 
but delicate gossamers of quaint conceit, and fantastic humor and pathos, 
and tender melancholy, and sweet recollection, so transparent that through 


all may be discerned the benevolent character of Lamb. Their good 
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effect in producing cheerfulness, in cultivating social feelings, in begetting 
charity for other's failings, contentment, cheerful resignation under disap- 
pointment, and warm human sympathies, cannot be over-estimated. 
Their author is the reformer of the fireside and the domestic circle, the 
apostle of joviality and friendship, the eloquent sermonizer on the text, 
“ Peace and Good Will among men.” Yet he did not fall into the too 
common error of teaching by blunt moral precepts incessantly and re- 
proachfully thrust upon you:—his moral lessons are contained not so 
much in the substance of his writings as in the spirit that pervades them 
and the goodness which they indicate. 

The peculiar character of these essays may be partly accounted: for 
when we examine the characteristics of Lamb’s mental constitution and 
the circumstances under which he wrote. Being a clerk in the India 
House, six hours every day were spent by him in copying the dryest 
business accounts; an occupation than which none could be found more 
distasteful to him, or more adverse to literary zeal or effort. Coleridge 
has remarked that every literary man should have some regular business 
to occupy a considerable portion of his time, and to yield him a comfort- 
able living. De Quincy has repeated the remark with especial reference 
to Lamb. That Lamb’s life was by this means rendered more free from 
pecuniary embarrassments and in some sense therefore more prosperous 
and happy, may be true, but it may well be doubted whether his talents 
accomplished their full mission, thus weighed down by the burden of 
such oppressive drudgery. After devoting six hours of the day to the 
uncongenial pursuits of the counting room, Lamb turned to literature as 
to a recreation, and, as might be expected, his literary efforts partake 
more of the freedom and carelessness of play than of the effort and stern- 
ness and purpose of work. In the hours of relaxation saved from the 
India House, wearied with the labors of the day, and beset with the 
attentions of his friends it is not wonderful that he was unable to call 
up his energies and commence any great work which, carried on in these 
scraps of time, would require years for its accomplishment. Men have 
lived who could and have done so, but their character was very different 
from Lamb’s—he was formed constitutionally for violent and spasmodic 
exertions, pot for systematic, energetic, and continuous mental labor. 
But although under more favorable circumstances his abilities would 
have had more scope, and he would probably have produced more am- 
bitious and enduring works, yet we cannot think that even then he 
would have been able to write anything that would take its place among 
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the world’s classics for all time. He possessed much analytic ability, 
was an excellent critic of books and men, but his mind was not of the 
creative cast. Although among the first of dramatic critics, he com- 
pletely failed as a dramatic writer. 

We turn from Lamb’s intellectual to his moral character. His virtues 
were gentle and feminine. He possessed much shrinking diffidence and 
modest delicacy, not much courage, but great fortitude—his friendships 
were strong and permanent—he was domestic in his habits and attach- 
ments, amiable, unselfish and patient. His philanthropy was not pomp- 
ous, world-wide and useless, but modest, home-staying, and effective. He 
saw in visionary theories of universal philanthropy and human equality 
nothing but the evidences of a desire for notoriety and of a restless, dis- 
contented, reckless, and irreverential popular feeling—the seeds of anar- 
chy and confusion. 

Both Intemperance and Impiety have been charged upon him with dif- 
ferent degrees of justice. The belief in his inebriate habits if not originally 
created was certainly much extended and perhaps justified by his “ Con- 
fessions of a Drunkard.” Subsequent publications of Talfourd have shown 
that this essay was written merely in compliance with the wishes of a 
friend who was publishing temperance tracts, and that very few if any of 
its remarks were derived from his own experience. It has served how- 
ever as an excuse for the abusive epithets of those writers who are so 
malicious as never to be satisfied until they have found and magnified 
some flaw in the most irreproachable character. Some few facts derived 
from his own letters denote that there was some foundation for the 
charge, but making allowance for his convivial temperament and consti- 
tutional predisposition to'such excitement, there is nothing to warrant 
the excessive abuse that has been lavished upon him by prudish moral- 
ists. To the charge of Impiety little need be said. It is sufficient to 
point to the religious tone of his letters, the severity with which he re- 
buked any blasphemous or sceptical expressions, and the Christian hu- 
mility and resignation of his whole life. In him, as mnch as in any of 
our authors, there breathed the pure spirit of Christianity. It is seen in 
his modest but extensive charities, in the perfect gentleness, amiability, 
generosity, and humility of his character, in the abandonment for his 
sister’s comfort of all those anticipations of happiness, success, and honor 
which he might so reasonably entertain, and in the cheerfulness with 
which he bore up under accumulated misfortunes. 


“The deeds themselves, tho’ mute, speak loud the doer.” 
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American Literature. 


Comp.arnt is frequently made, both at home and abroad, of the want 
of nationality in our American literature. It is said that although we 
have come forward as a nation in other respects—in our political econo- 
my, our investigations of science, and our commercial progress—yet in 
literature we have failed to do this; we have not here exhibited, as have 
other nations, those characteristics which are the effect of position, of 
mode of life, and of temperament, as a people. We are told that the 
grandeur of American wilds should infuse new life into our poets, that 
our social organization should afford new fields to our philosophers, and 
that our heterogeneous mind, working upon new material, should give 
forth to the world such a literature as has never before been produced 
More frequently, however, the simple complaint is that our literature is 
not national, and the only demand, that we make it so. Nothing more 
is asked than peculiarity—some feature that would distinguish us from 
the rest of the world. Our literature is said at present to merely reflect 
the European mind, and to be entirely destitute of all those qualities 
which should mark it as a distinct species. 

The claim upon us for originality on the ground of our local situation, 
is indeed plausible, but cannot be supported. The beauties of nature are 
not able to create a great poet; the fire of inspiration must be inborn ; 
nature can only feed and nourish it. And she can do this only toa 
limited extent. Would any one say that Milton, or Shakespeare, or 
Goethe, owed his grandest conceptions to communion with the natural 
world? The poetry of nature is indeed beautiful, but there is that which 
goes beyond all materialism, which explores the wondrous caverns of the 
mind, and with the eye of imagination even penetrates beyond the veil. 
It is evidently unreasonable to say that we should produce many and 
great poets, merely because our land abounds in natural beauties. Poets 
are not demanded of the Rhine, the Alps, or the Himalayas; and the only 
offspring of Nature of which we have record, is that mentioned in Ho- 
race: where parturiunt montes, but nascitur ridiculus mus, 

Neither can philosophy claim from our social organization new mate- 
rial for her votaries; for republics are not innovations, and the frame- 
work of our society has had many counterparts in the world’s history. 
The principles of republicanism were known in Greece, and were defend- 
ed by Demosthenes; they ruled the Roman State, and engrossed the 
powers of Cicero. 
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The American mind is heterogeneous, it is true, and will undoubtedly 
give to our literature a cosmopolitan character. The blending of so many 
different races will have the effect of wearing away local peculiarities, 
and of thus giving freedom to the fundamental elements to act in their 
appropriate spheres. But perhaps this generalizing process, already com- 
menced, is the very cause of those complaints which are made with refer- 
ence to our literature; and this, too, while in reality it is the thing 
demanded. The influences of a heterogeneous quality of mind are ex- 
pected to exhibit themselves in peculiar characteristics, and because they 
do not, they are said not to exist; when, in truth, their action would be 
the direct removal of such characteristics, and the absence of these would 
indicate the existence of the influences. The error is palpable. We 
might with equal reason expect the polishing of marble to be indicated 
by asperities on its surface. 

The nationality which we are accused of wanting, must, however, 
extend further. It must include those characteristics of literature which 
do not depend upon the originality of a nation’s situation. Some may 
say that it is but another term for literary preéminence as a people; and 
that a nation has a national literature, when it has produced enough that 
is standard, to warrant the application to it of a national name. If such 
be the case, we say to those who find fault with us, that America has 
not yet had time for this production. She has her standard literature, 
but it is as yet small, and as yet unworthy of a national name. Three- 
quarters of a century is, under any circumstances, a short time to allow 
for its growth, and when occurring at the commencement of a nation’s 
career, it is evidently the most unfavorable of all times that could pos- 
sibly be selected. A new country has something else to do, than attend 
to its literature ; it has its government to perfect, its wilds to reclaim, its 
power to establish. But even if the time were favorable, it is not enough, 
It should be considered how much chaff has to be winnowed away into 
oblivion, how much small grain even, before such kernels can be found 
as the Paradise Lost. The long winter of sterility, the uncertain spring 
of germination, and the tedious summer of gradual culture, have each 
and all to intervene between harvest and harvest. What an intellectual 
famine did England suffer between Chaucer and Spenser! and again 
between Milton and Wordsworth! The elder countries of Europe make 
selections from their ages of literature, and compare them with ours of 
less than a century’s growth, and then complain of our deficiencies. Let 
them take the corresponding periods of their history, and compare them 
with ours, and then find fault if they can. 
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But the fact of its having a local subject, is sometimes said to confer 
nationality upon a work. The poetry and romance of other countries 
are assumed as national, because they are founded upon local myths, 
legends, an] traditions. The masterpiece of Goethe was based upon one 
of these, that had kindled the imaginations of his countrymen in their 
earliest years, and was linked with their earliest aossociations ; he imbued 
it with a modern and philosophical meaning, and thereby rendered it 
doubly interesting to their mature understandings and cultivated tastes. 
But those who would hold this up as an example for us, should remem- 
ber that the countrymen of Goethe are the only ones who take an 
increased interest in that work from its having a local foundation ; and 
even they do not chiefly value it on this account. It is not in this that 
consists its intrinsic worth. If such were the case, it would find few 
admirers beyond the land of its origin. A purely imaginative ground- 
work, or one drawn from foreign material, would have answered equally 
well for that wonderful delineation of character, which is so justly an 
object of universal admiration. It is precisely that part that is least local 
—that part that appeals most generally to all humanity—that gives the 
work its value. 

In these productions of the master-minds of other countries, upon 
which national literary reputation mainly depends, we do not find this 
principle of a local subject by any means followed out. In England, a 
contrary rule seems to have been observed. Shakspeare laid the scenes of 
his greatest dramas beyond the limits of his native island; and Milton, if 
the rule of locality be enforced, cannot be considered as a national poet, 
unless, forsooth, England asserts her claim to’those regions he describes ; 
and this, as far as regards one of them, at least, we cannot think she 
would be very anxious to do. The muse of Byron, in her most exalted 
flight, alludes to her native land only in a contemptuous farewell ; and 
those strains of Wordsworth which will longest keep alive the memory 
of the man, are precisely those which interest England only as she is a 
constituent of enlightened humanity. 

There is one other ground upon which this nationality is sometimes 
placed. It has been said that it consists in modes of thought. That if 
the same subject were to be discussed by men of different European 
origin, each would take such a view as would be characteristic of his 
race ; that that of the German would be abstract and philosophical, that 
of the Frenchman genial but superficial, that of the Englishman pro- 
found and critical. And censure has been cast upon us, because our 
writers do not, as a class, bring out our national trait of practicality. 
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But, admitting the very doubtful truth of the premises, how absurd the 
idea that a writer should aim at a particular style, merely because it 
happens to be national! A glorious age of enlightenment would this 
be, were the mind deprived of its freedon, and compelled to act under 
arbitrary laws! Glorious the advance of common sense, were the local 
position of an author to determine his right to certain methods of 
thought! Every subject undoubtedly requires such treatment as ac- 
cords with its character: if that character be in nature trivial, the treat- 
ment should be trivial; if philosophical, it should be philosophical ; if 
practical, practical ; and this too, whether the author be German or Hin- 
doo, English or Ethiopian. 

We would not, however, in our refutation of this claim for nationality, 
be understood to deny the existence of all peculiarities whatever, in a 
nation’s literature. For they can be seen in all literature, but are com- 
paratively bubbles floating on the surface, not intrinsic elements of the 
stream. They owe their origin to chance circumstances, not to peculiar 
qualities of mind ; and, as in treating of a nation’s literature as Jitera- 
ture, we must view it simply as a product of the mind, the effects of 
these chance circumstances cannot properly be said to influence its na- 
tionality. The peculiarity of a nation’s condition may turn general at- 
tention to a particular subject, and that subject may enter largely into 
the literature of the age; but no one would say that by reason of this, 
that literature can be called national. The customs of the ancient 
Greeks had great influence in shaping their ideas of a hero. Their hard- 
ihood and full development of person resulting from out-of-door life, 
their public games, where physical strength achieved the highest honors, 
and their mode of warfare, in which personal vigor decided the conflict 
—all conspired to heighten their estimation of physical power, and 
make them infuse so great a physical element into their ideal hero. Yet, 
the nationality of Greek literature would not be assumed as resting upon 
such peculiarities as this. Such as this would no more affect it, as lite- 
rature—a product of the mind—than do the mountains of the moon 
the apparent outline of that luminous orb. 

The demand upon us for nationality in our literature is absurd. 
Whatever is naturally peculiar in our character, views, and modes of life, 
does and always will exhibit itself without any assistance from us. 
Much of it is an injury, none of it an advantage to our literary reputa- 
tion. But to ape at more, merely for the sake of differing from others, — 
is only to put on a cowardly mask, and add disgrace to deformity. If 
our literature cannot stand preéminent by its internal worth, if it is a 
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mere sunken ledge, that requires a beacon of eccentricity to mark its ex- 
istence, let a war of annihilation be proclaimed against it, let it be shat- 


tered to its very foundations, and the fragments sunk in the fathomless 
ocean of oblivion. 


_ If we have any literature, let it be natural—a faithful exponent of the 
mind and heart of the nation. Let every man think and write as just- 
ice to his subject and to himself demands, irrespective of all mere con- 
ventionalism. And then, if our literature be not more national, it will 
be what is better—more worthy of the nation. 


The Curfew Bell. 


Orr we hear the Curfew’s pealing 
At the hour of even prayer ; 
And blest thoughts are o'er us stealing, 
As it vibrates through the air, 
While the note it slowly rings, 
O’er our soul loved music flings 


Hours of even ; as ye darken 
Round our world of sin and care, 
Through your silence, angels hearken 
To the voice of evening prayer :— 
And a boly music floats 
O’er us, from the Curfew’s notes. 


Hours of even; Love’s own hours ; 
When heart’s hopes are joined in one, ° 
Viewing Life, a life of flowers, 
Gilded by the morning sun ;— 
Then like music from a shell, 
Sweetly chimes the Curfew Bell. 


Hours of even; dying hours, 

When our souls no longer rove ; 

Through the cloud that o’er us lowers, 

Gleams the light of Heaven’s love, 
When we hear the Curfew’s tone, 
Angels bear the spirit home. 
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Curfew Bell and hour of even; 
Time, when thou dost all destroy, 
May this grant to mortals given, 
Bind us in immortal joy :— 
When must sound the tolling knell, 
Sweetly mourn us Curfew Bell ! ©. G. ©. 


Srom the Note Book of Nicholas Meggs, A. B. 


I conress myself a lover of the past. I had rather walk down the 
shadowy aisles, and under the arching branches of some old primeval 
forest, than through new and well shorn meadows. I had rather muse 
beneath some old and ivy-grown ruin, rich in the storied memories of 
antiquity, than stroll through galleries of modern invention and modern 
art. I am skeptical of this idea of eternal progress, and accept nothing 
but has the seal of time upon it. Shall I give up Homer for some mod- 
ern epic, or shall I turn from the sculptures of Phidias, and the paintings 
of Raphael and Claude, to those fresh from the easel of the popular 
artist? Has the builder began to talk of laying aside his Grecian and 
his Gothic models, or has the painter lost his reverence for the old 
masters 

And so the future, however bright, has little charm for me, and I trust 
it no more. I never shaped a beautiful ideal, but that it faded into a 
sombre reality. I never dreamed a dream, in sweet repose, but that it 
proved a phantom of the brain; nor ever found a single blossom of 
hope or promise, by life’s way-side, but that, like the flower which grew 
in the garden of Rapaccini, it blighted at the touch, and concealed 
poison in its chalice. I never built a Castle in the air but that time tore 
down its springing turrets and its airy dome, and marred the paintings 
on its walls, and the statues at its gates, and from a bridal hall of beauty 
turned it into a mausoleum of dead hopes. 

Hence you will not wonder that I feel that I came into the world an 
age too late. Perhaps Eurysthia was detained at my birth, as she was 
at that of Endymion, and so many of the classic divinities. Perhaps I 
have wandered in some land of strange enchantment, where the years 
have passed in sweet forgetfulness, and am waking from a trance, having 
gone to sleep centuries ago. Would that I had never waked. ‘ For I 
should have lived in the classic age, when beauty was shrined in the 
speaking marble and the glowing canvass, and before the world was mad 
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with wild adventure; orin the troubadour age, when I might have mar- 
ried to immortal song the charms of some fair maid, or trolled a lay in 
the ear of love; or better yet, in those monkish days when the monas- 
tery was the conservatory of hoarded learning and old books. How 
pleasantly did quiet and repose brood over those old walls like the shad- 
ows of the past? How peaceful was the seclusion that they offered, 
how deep the calm that they presented to one weary of life’s tumult ? 
Yes! 
“T envy them, those monks of old 
Their books they read, and their beads they told, 


To human kindness dead and cold, 
And all life’s charity.” 


But I have said that I loved the past. And perhaps it is this which 
leads me to dwell so much upon the days of my own life that are gone, 
my childhood, my boyhood, the school days when I knew sweet Kate, 
(ah, Kate was a coquette and Nicholas Megg’s is a bachelor,) or upon 
those days of College life, which are dearest of all, for you must know 
that I went out from these halls with the class of 18—. And now my 
classmates are scattered like leaves in the autumn wind. 


“Some are here, and some are there, 
And some are dead, and some are gone, 
And some are in a far countrie, 

And some are restlessly at home.” 


One or two are before me now, and it is no fancy sketch in which I draw 
their portraits. There is one of whom I might speak in many respects 
as did Heloisa of the learned Abeillard. “He possesses two qualifica, 
tions, a tone of voice and a grace in singing, which gave him. control ' 
over every female heart. These powers were peculiarly his own, for I 
do not know that they ever fell to the share of any other philosopher. 
To soften by playful amusement the stern labors of philosophy, he com- 
posed several sonnets on love, and these he did often sing.” As I re- 
member him in his delivery he always intoned after the most approved 
episcopal manner, and his style of writing was so sonorous, and his dic- 
tion so pompous, that I always thought he read Isaah for style. As I 
saw him recently he would answer singularly to the description of the 
Notary Public in the first six or seven lines of the third part of Evan- 
geline, which you reader will doubtless call to mind. 
“Father of twenty children was he, and more than a hundred 
Children’s children rode upon his knee and heard his great watch tick.” 


There is another I remember of a thin clerical figure, who had the whim- 
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sical conceit that he would sometime be an author. I lost sight of him 
senior year, for if he ever ventured upon authorship, his life in that line as 
far as college is concerned, had much the same preface as that of poor 
Pendennis. He was impressive in his manner, as is one of those old 
puritanical portraits in Trumbull Gallery, and his qualities might be 
summed up as were those of the great Caramuel, who possessed “ genius 
as four, learning as six, and dignity as thirteen.” 

There is another still who is as familiar as the face of yesterday. He 
never could have appeared at any other time than in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, or in any other country than our own. He was a 
a perfect embodiment of the spirit of our institutions, the constitution, 
declaration of independence and all. Arsene Houssaye says that every 
man is either an actor or a philosopher. There was in him a singular union 
of both, though I can but think that the stage was cheated out of one of 
its brightest ornaments, when he became a collegian. I see him now in 
imagination, as he used to pace the room, or walk under the old trees; 
and his form which was really fine would dilate, while he brandished his 
cane in the place of a sword, and repeated the finest passages of Hamlet. 
He carried much of this manner even into his oratory, and I could not 
fail to detect it when I heard him the other winter at Washington. He 
was always fond of scheming, and was a fair politician, but his creed was 
the party’s creed, and when the wreck of parties came, he knew not 
where to nail his colors. In one thing he resembled the scholar in Guy 
Mannering, for as old Domine Sampson, with his tome nnder his arm, 
used continually to exclaim, “ prodigious, prodigious !” so he stalking the 
room, and flourishing his cane, would repeat “stamina, stamina !” 

The last I have to speak of, and most unfortunate of all, was the bard 
of our class. We predicted for him a career that would outshine old 
Horace. But his sun never reached its zenith, When I saw him last, 
and asked him how his poetry was received, with a melancholy face he 
took this from his portfolio. 


Rythmicus Singsby, Esq., 


New Haven, July, 18—. 
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Alas! he wooed the muses with a lover’s passion, but found all the 
nine were-flirts. His poems may serve the purpose of those of many a 
one before him. 

“ May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks.” 

But I will not tire you with the history of others. They are gone, 
now, and here in the City of Elms, I seem like one, who “treads a ban- 
quet hall deserted.” Fain do I ask with the poet, 

“ Where are my friends! I am alone, 

No classmate shares my beaker, 

Some lie beneath the church-yard stone, 
And some before the speaker. 

And some compose a tragedy, 
And some compose a rondo ; 

And some draw swords for Liberty, 
And some draw pleas for John Doe.” 

But I weary your patience. Yet this little sketch has brought so 
vividly to mind my college life, that I dislike to leave it. Again in mem- 
ory I am sitting in my old room, and the walls with the paintings and 
engravings on them seem as familiar as when I used to look up to them 
from a hard lesson for consolation and comfort. There is the old face of 
Napoleon, one of my chum’s favorites, looking down upon me, but the 
brow darkens, and the red star of war seems. to hang too loweringly 
over it, and I like better that close by it of the laurelled Roman hero— 
the great civic conqueror. There are the dancers on the village lawn about 
the May-pole, and her whom the imperial hand of Nature crowned a 
Queen. How we are carried back to the golden age of merry England, 
and to that which was “of all the glad new year the maddest, merriest 
day.” Dance on! dance on! but remember that it is not always May. 
The spring is beautiful, and the summer is joyous, yet there is a winter 
twilight, of the soul, and that tender beauty shall deepen, and that pen- 
sive face grow more spiritual, and happier, oh happier far, shall be the 
time when the “ blossom’s on the black thorn, and the leaf upon the tree.” 
There too is the old band of blind musicians, marching slowly down the 
street. How many a lesson in Analytics has been hummed to their 
fancied music! How many a moment beguiled, gazing at their faces, 
through the clould wreaths of my cigar! There, too, with thoughtful 
face, and hair and bonnet blown back by the wind, is the girl by the 
sea-side. What anthem do the solemn waters sound to fill her ear? 
What music from the murmuring shell is that which enchants her? What 
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story comes to her over those “desolate and rainy seas.” I ae girl, 
tell me what are the wild waves saying! 

But I must close. Again in memory I am sitting by my desk writing 
an article for the Yale Literary, now searching for a half remembered 
quotation, now looking out upon the green, and into elms that lay their 
dark arms upon the roof in quest of thought, now signing in a careful 
hand the superscription N. M., and again in the next number reading 
upon the closing page that my article is rejected. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


ANCIENT SCULPTURES. 


Severat valuable pieces of Sculpture have lately been presented to the 
College, from Nimroud, about six miles from Mosul, in Turkey, through the in- 
fluence of Dr. Bacon. They are in a good state of preservation, and will be 
highly interesting to the student of ancient art. There are three pieces taken 
from the walls of the palace of Sardanapalus. The first, which is about eight 
feet high by six feet broad, represents a Eunuch standing by a sacred tree, 
which it will be remembered is a symbol of religion. The second, of about the 
same size, represents a horned divinity standing by a tree, to which it is pre- 
senting a cone; the third, a small kneeling figure by a tree also, very minutely 
and delicately carved. They are about eight inches in thickness, being only 
the face of a wall several feet deep. What is rather curious is that the black 
and red paint still remains upon the sandalls as they were originally painted. 
We learn that these are to be placed in the Alumni Hall, in connection with the 
contents of the anteroom to Trumbull Gallery. 


DE FOREST PRIZE SPEAKING 


Took place on Thursday, June 15th, at 2} P.M., as follows: The Protectorate 
of Cromwell, Starr H. Nichols, Danbury, Ct.; Immutability of Moral Distinc- 
tions, Young Wing, Macao, China; the Greatest Productions in Literature as 
Testimonies to what is Right, Just, and Good, Carroll Cutler, Windham, N. H. ; 
Martyrdom, William H. Fenn, Charleston, 8. C.; the Greatest Productions in 
Literature as Testimonies to what is Right, Just, and Good, James E. Rains, 
Nashville, Tenn.; the Protectorate of Cromwell, Willard C. Flagg, Paddocks 
Grove, Ill.; the Protectorate of Cromwell, James OC, Rice, Worthington, Mass. 


. 
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SENIOR APPOINTMENTS. 


W. H. Norris, New Haven, Valedictory Oration. 
G. De F. Lord, New York City, Salutatory “ 
C. Cutler, Windham, N. H., Philosophical “ 


W. H. Fenn, Charleston, 8. C. 

L. W. Ford, East Cleveland,O, “ * 

T. G. Ritch, Stamford, Greek Yell 

Orations. 
C. H. Barrett, Rutland, Vt. L. 8. Potwin, East Windsor, 
H. W. Brown, Burdett, N. Y. J. M. Smith, Glastenbury, 
L. H. Potter, Rockford, Ills. * O. C. Sparrow, Colchester, 
A. E. Baldwin, West Cornwall, G. F. Nichols, Greenfield, 
E. P. Buffett, Smithtown, L. I. 8. H. Nichols, Danbury, 
C. A. Dupee, West Brookfield, Mass. C. E. Trumbull, Hartford, 
W. R. Eastman, New York City, 8. Walker, Downingtown, Pa. 
W. C. Flagg, Paddock’s Grove, Ills. E. P. Whitney, Northampton, Mass. 
W. Hutchison, Chester Co., Pa. E. Wolcott, Tallmadge, O. 
Dissertations. 

B. J. Bristol, Naugatuck, J. W. Husted, Bedford, N. Y. 


A. 8. Hitchcock, Gt. Barrington, Mass. J. K. Lombard, Springfield, Mass. 
A. 8. Twombly, Boston, Mass. 


First Disputes. 
E. L. De Forest, Watertown, L. W. Gibson, Wellsboro’, Pa. 
8. C. Gale, Milbury, Mass. E. W. Lambert, New York City, 
F. H. Slade, New York City. 
Second Disputes. 
J. W. Hooker, New Haven, J. C. Shackelford, Glasgow, Mo. 
H. E. Howland Walpole, N. H. A. Van Sinderen, Orange, N. J. 
J. T. Miller, Burville, E. N. White, New York City, 
J. F. Seiler, Harrisburg, Pa. J. W. Wilson, Natick, Mass. 
Third Disputes. 
C. T. Alexander, Louisville, Ky. J. K. Hill, Montgomery, N. Y. 
E. C. Du Bois, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. H. L. Hubbell, Wilton, 
W. W. Gordon, Savannah, Ga. J. T. Matthews, Charlestown, Mas6. 
A. H. Tracy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Colloquies. 
J. 8. Donelson, Nashville, Tenn. R. M. McClellan, Westchester, Pa. 
W. B.'Dwight, Constantinople, Turkey, G. W. Reily, Harrisburg, Pa. 
A. H. Gunn, New York City, J. C. Sanders, Norwalk, O. 
J. B. Harris, Winchendon, Mass. R. E. Taylor, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


H. Horton, Enfield, N. Y. J. M. Wolcott, West Springfield, Mass. 


‘ 
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PRIZES. 
The following prizes were announced by the President in the College Chapel, 
on the morning of Presentation Day: 


SECOND IN RANK AT THE FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 


Class of 1857. 
L. D. Hodge, D. G. Porter. 


SOPHOMORE PRIZES FOR ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


Class of 1856. 
lst Division. 2d Divisiog. 8d Division. 
lst Pri H. B. Brown, P. W. Calkins, T. Brown, 
11. R. Packard, W.H. W. Campbell, L. L. Paine. 
od Pri L. C. Fischer, W. Johnson, G. F. Bailey, 
ne G. E. H. Pease, N. Bartholomew. 
8d Pri § C. M. Depew, A. J. Bartholomew, | J. L. Whitney, 
rue, 1. K. Wilcox, G. W. Buehler, E. F. Williams. 
SOPHOMORE PRIZES FOR DECLAMATION. 
Class of 1856. 
lst Division. 2d Division. 8d Division. 
lst Pri M. Depew, P. W. Calkins, A. Dickinson, 
E. H. Pease, 7G. C. Robinson, L. L. Paine. 


2d Prize, Clark, H. Dubois, T. Brown. 


8d Prize, R. Packard, E. P. Nettleton, { L. W. Findlay, 


A. Walker, 


Cc. 

G. 

{ G. P. Barker, { A. J. Bartholomew, i N. Bartholomew, 
L. 

} E E. F. Williams. 


BERKLEY PREMIUMS FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


Class of 1857. 
lst Premiums: M. N. Chamberlain, L. Holbrook, J. M. Holmes, W. Smith, 
G. Tucker, E. M. Wood. 
2d Premiums: L. B. Beveridge, H. S. Huntington, J. C. Jackson, G. A. Mueller. 


PRIZES FOR SOLUTION OF MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS, 


Class of 1856. 
lst Prizes: G. A. Nolen, W. Smith. 
2d Prizes: B. Bartsh, L. Holbrook. 
8d Prizes: E. T. Allen, O. F. Avery, J. M. Holmes, E. M. Wood. 
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Evitor’s Table. 


Ir is a queer custom this which requires one, who all along the pages of the 
Magazine has played the severe critic and stern moralist, at its close to lay 
aside his old character, and putting on the cap and bells, to play the jester. 
The sudden transition from high tragedy to low comedy, doth little ‘befit one 
of editorial dignity. It somewhat reminds us of the time Sophomore year, 
when in Horace at the same lesson, we took a part of the Carmen Saeculare, 
and of the first Satire, passing directly from a stately religious hymn to a jocose 
waggish poem. It gives the Magazine an appearance some way similar to 
that of one of the companies of soldiers passing our window to-day where at 
the head is music and some banners and tall grenadiers, but the end is com- 
posed of smaller miscellaneous soldiery, and some little boys and ragamuffins 
tagging on behind. For we are writing on the fourth and are quite sated 
with the meagre display of military prowess, and the ebullitions of noisy 
patriotism. Itis a great day for small boys, and grocery-men, and village ora- 
tors,—a day of patriotism and pyrotechnics of gunpowder and glory. A com- 
pany more rational are fassing our window for a pic-nic at Lake Saltonstall. 
We commend their judgment, for the most refreshing sight we see in all our 
daily walks is a large Connecticut wagon, marked Saltonstall Lake Ice. But 
our patriotism is of the more quiet home-staying kind, and the citizen soldiery 
are only interesting as being able to give us some aid in the projected acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, to which we are unanimously devoted, when a better time will 
be realized, when every man can obtain the best havanas, and little boys shall 
hawk cigars as they do newspapers in the streets. O blissful anticipation— 
O glorious vision! But we trust we are not assuming the character of the 
“ultra” editor in thus giving the reins to speculation. We do not design to 
follow him in framing conceptions of a “lofty state,” nor can we say with him 
in total condemnation of the present day, that 

“Tis the ninth age, worse than the iron times, 
Nature no metal hath, to represent our crimes.” 
Indeed, so little respect have we for his theories that we would put them all 
into our pipe and smoke them. And it is somewhat a misnomer to distinguish 
any one‘as asmoking editor, when the practice is universal and we are remind- 
ed of the old expression of Virgil, “fortis Gyas fortisque Cloanthus.” There 
seems to be about as much unanimity in the custom in the board, as was de- 
cribed in ‘the account of the fraternal trio, who “ gathering into one pathetic 
abstract, the total philosophy of their life,” were wont to say: 
“ We three, 

Brothers be, 

In one cause ; 

Jim smokes, 

Jo snuffs, 

And I chaws.” 


But none will hesitate to testify to the rare virtues of the Indian weed in 
’ this weather when the gentle aroma of Cuba is floating around us, nor do we 
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fail to heed the moral lessons which it teaches, so beautifully described by the 
old Scotch poet: 
. “The Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Full fresh at noon, cut down at night ; 
Shows thy decay, 
All flesh is hay, 
Thus think and smoke tobacco.” 


We have just received a visit from the “ cool” editor, whose appearance in 
this weather is positively refreshing. In vain do we endeavor to borrow some 
of his calm philosophy, but the weather is provoking and the state of the at- 
mosphere past all endurance. It’s hot, piping hot. Only now and then comes 
an afternoon when the shade of the tall trees, and a pleasant breeze, keep off 
the rays of the sun, and then how gloriously pass the afternoons under the 
shade of the arching elms on the College Green. We appreciate Tennyson’s 
description of the land of the Lotos-Eaters, as one where “it is always after- 
noon,” and feel that the sentence is a master-stroke. Indeed, it seems written 
with especial reference to the life of a Junior in the summer term at Yale, 
when drowsiness is so pleasing that we half imagire ourselves transported to 
the veritable clime, such as Ulysses and the wanderers from Troy found it, and 
when—recitation is optional. But it is on these afternoons that one is most im- 
pressed with the force of what is called “ getting out” a Yale Lit. Reader, let 
us conjure you never to accept of an editorship. How we regret the time we 
allowed ourselves to be drawn from private life—to assume the duties of a 
public servant, and for the first time lost sight of the advice of old Horace re- 

quiring us to follow the “semita fallentis vitae.” We learn from a tithe of 
“ experience that it don’t pay. In fact we are inclined to say of it very much 
as the farmer said of his crop, “ it isn’t so fine as we expected, and we never 
_ thought it would be.” 
There is an air of great quiet and stillness about College, now that the Class 
" of fifty-four are gone, and the dullness which has followed presentation day is 

very noticeable. The class whose faces have become familiar, whom we have 
" been wont to meet in the Hall and street, and daily walks have left us forever. 
But we will not moralize upon the theme. Wherever they go, the benediction 
of College will go with them. Vive vale. We wish them heartily with old 
Horace—a fitting meed of fame and fortune: 


—Remque prolemque, 
Et decus omne. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Articles for the next number must be handed in immediately, in order to insure 
their insertion. No one need fear to suffer from learned critics in this weather. 
It is hot enough wholly to disarm criticism. Think of a person’s venturing upon 
a severe review, when the thermometeris 90° in the shade! We are often asked 
the question, who gets out the next Yale Lit. The most correct answer we 
can give is that on our title page. It is conducted by the students of Yale 
College. The character of the Magazine is in their hands, and to the Editor 
belongs simply its direction, but surely not its entire making up. 
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THE 


YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTED BY 


The Students of Dale College. 


* 
The Nixereenta of this Magazine commences with October, 
1853. Three Numbers are published during every Term, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. 


Contributions to its pages are solicited upon any subject of interest to 


students; but local, humorous, and spirited articles are particularly 
desired. 


In the Memorapira Yatensra it is intended to make a gomplete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also'to give such histori - 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting, 


‘Terms.—$2.00 a Volume, payable on the delivery of the First number. 
Single numbers, 25 cents each. fet. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, through the Post 
Office, the “Eprrors or tHe Yate Larerary Magazine,” New 
Haven?Conn. 
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